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CO-OP 


This cotwMtiaSMRy short profits of 
Victorian cc spasshut 

This month Ian Symons contributes 
this short history of the Warrnambooi 
Co-operjrtiv« Soeiofy Ltd. which last 
year saw its 25th yoar of co-operation. 
The co-operative's address is 254 
Timor St. Warrnambooi 3280. 

If you want to promote your co- 
operative you are invited to submit 
material like the following on your 
co-operative. 

The Warrnambooi Co-op began under a 
different name and with a different purpose 
to rural merchandising. 

Originally known as the Allansford and 
District Artificial Breeders Co-operative 
Society Ltd and located in the township of 
Allansford, 12 kms east of Warrnambooi. 
the centre of a prosperous dairying area, it 
appointed the present Managing Director 
as its sole technician in I960. 

From carrying a few items of merchandise 
in the boot of the car. to service clients’ 
needs on the spot, the business has grown 
into a diversified rural merchandiser with 
assets of $2.5 m and a yearly turnover in 
excess of $7 m. 

When it started out in artificial breeding 
the co-op had 1 34 farmer members all from 
within a 56 km radius of Allansford. Today 
there are 2,132 members. 

Each member has the same financial stand- 
ing within the co-op holding 75 $2 shares 
paid up to 60 cents — $45 per shareholder. 
Membership grew as did the range of 
merchandise until the business in 1965 
shifted operations to Warrnambooi and in 
1978 transferred its artificial breeding 
service to the Western Herd Improvement 
Co-operative Society Ltd. which leases 
Warrnambooi Co-op premises. 
Warrnambool’s city population of 22,000 
plus significant tourist numbers provide 
urban customers to the business. Never- 
theless the major trading is oriented to the 
district farmers by providing one stop 
shopping with credit facilities. 

The farming custom is from the most 
closely settled p#rt of Victoria’s Western 
District. Mom are from dairy farms or 
from grazing pc op e ri te* producing wool, 
fat lambs and bed eaetfc in addition there 
is a rich cropyiag m* wdi i d around the 
neighbouring gjrtmt . 

Reasonably ncMMs toMMl m the area 

farmers' buying 4>n aft fdottuue 

widely from yagriapaar. 

The co-op is conuoRfd by a board of seven 
elected directors, unhid tag the chairman, 
managing director. 


At* 
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GOVERNMENT 

GUARANTEES 


Section 219 of the co-operation Act 1981 
provides for the Treasurer of Victoria to 
guarantee the repayment of approved 
loans raised by co-operative societies for 
a variety of purposes and under certain 
circumstances to guarantee the 
repayment of debentures issued by 
co-operatives. 

Since the schemes inception in June 1955 
some 1X22 guarantees have been issued 
totalling over $40 million. In that time 
$516,583 has been called by lenders 
against the treasurer with subsequent 
recovery of $425,278 via liquidation 
activities resulting in a net cost to 
Treasurer of 0.23% $91,305. 

At present there are 663 guarantees in 
operation to a total value of $23.3 m. 
Guarantees are recommended for 
approval by the Co-operatives Societies 
Advisory Council who have developed a 
set of guidelines based on experience and 
precedents. 

Community Advancement Societies are 
the predominant users of the scheme of 
which about half are sponsored by school 
councils to undertake projects ranging 
from the construction of community 
centres, gymnasiums, canteens and 
computer rooms to grounds development 
and the purchase of computer and video 
equipment tor student education. 

The remainder are sponsored by such 
organisations as sporting bodies and 
social dubs, scout and guide associations, 
pre-schools and kindaffgartfogf and other 
community bodies. A wtmM percentage of 
the guarantees (8) a# • iatued for 

projects undertaken bfrjfpi and 
community settiemMgqAHfe*. 

The guarantee sited to 

societies having no anf^flMggd. 
buildings etc.) to offer and for 

projects on council, crcafll o# Education 
Department land. 

1 he scheme may however be used by any 


co-operative society registered under tf 
Act. Societies are required to first raise 
the loan under mortgage or other secur 
before a Treasurer’s guarantee is 
considered. Guarantees are issued on (I 
condition that should the society defau 
on the loan, the lender will first cxercis* 
his rights under any mortgage before 
making a demand on the Treasurer unc 
the terms of the guarantee. 

One limiting factor on the scheme is the 
arrangements regarding maximum 
interest rates that the Treasurer will 
accept. 

Whilst rates alter weekly they are based 
on the term of the loan, with presently 
rates for periods from one to fifteen 
years (the maximum term for a 
guaranteed loan). Banks frequently set 
rates not in accordance with the period 
the loan, but by the amount borrowed. 
The essence of the guarantee system is 
that, although the Treasurer will pay oi 
a loan following default by a society, it 
the members of that society who are 
ultimately underwriting the loan. Shoul 
default occur the Co-operation Act 
empowers the registry 
to immediately issue a certificate windir 
up the society and to appoint a 
liquidator, who then has the task of 
obtaining the uncalled capital, realising 
the assets and paying out all creditors oi 
the society. The uncalled capital of 
members provides the Treasurer with hi: 
security. 

The scheme allows groups of persons tc 
achieve their aims in a co-operative 
fashion with government funding. It 
enables projects to be undertaken, usin£ 
private sector finance relieving the 
pressure on government funds. 

These projects are owned, controlled an 
managed by independent community 
groups further reducing government 
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EDITORIAL 

PRIVATISATION 

Co-operatives have largely been over- 
looked in the current privatisation 
debate. Much is said of the relative 
efficiencies of the private sector, the 
r.eed to develop smaller government 
with lower taxation demands and for 
enterprises to be cost concious and 
profit orientated. Less is said of the 
needs or interests of the consumer or 
how these could be best protected, it 
inherent in the privatisation debate 
there is a commitment to making sys- 
tems sensitive to what consumers, or 
users of the service want rather than 
what bureaucrats find convenient then 
there is great scope for co-operatives. 
Public businesses could be privatised 
not by being sold toinvestors whose 
interest'Will be profit maximisation at 
any cost, but by transferring the 
ownership and control to users. For 
example. Marketing Boards could 
become organisation owned by supp- 
lier farmers. Such organisations could 
be run at an ‘at cost 1 basis, returning 
maximum income to farmers. 
Similarly services such as child care 
might be operated by user parents. 
Adoption of the co-operative form of 
privatisation w ill not be easy. I he idea 
of self-help, and co-operative effort is 
more difficult to accept than either 
alternatives offered from the private 
(commercial) or publicsector. Despite 
the significant contribution made by 
the co-operative sector in Victoria to 
the social and economic development 
of the state it remains largely ignored 
and its potential unrealised. Ihe co- 
operative sector suffers from wide- 
spread ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing. Few appreciate the simplicity of 
the co-operative concept which essen- 
tially offers an alternative business 
organisational structure based on user 
members pooling resources to satisfy a 
common need to their benefit. Rather 
than a structure organised to return 
profits to non user investors. 

CO-OPERATIVE 

FEDERATION 

TONY Mi t L E R 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
JO HEALY-NORTH 
INFORMATION OFFICER 
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GOVERNMENT 

GUARANTEES 


dependency and expense and increasing 
general community involvement. 
Distribution of surplus in proportion to 
the member’s transactions and limited 
interest on ‘capital* arc two of the six 
basic co-operative principles confirmed 
by the 1966 International Co-operative 
Congress held in Vienna. In reality , 
however, they are not two independent 
principles, but two components of the 
same principle, the principle of service; 
service at cost, without profit. 

The principle of service is not only the 
real principle, but it is the most basic of 
all co-operative principles It is by the 
application of this principle that a co- 


operative differs from all other forms of 
enterprises public or private; 
individual or corporate. A co-operative 
comes into being to serve, and can oni\ 
exist by continuing to serve. 

Of course, a non-co-operative enterprise 
must also render service. Otherwise it 
cannot have success. But in this case 
service is not an end in itself; it i s means 
to an end . Where there is no profit or 
prospect of profit, it will not give service. 
It is b> applying the principle of service 
at cost that the co-operative economy is 
built and expanded. If this principle is 
abandoned, the whole co-operative 
structure crumble* down. 


RMIT 


Management 


Development Centre 


With the 

School of Business Studies 

presents 

A Seminar of Outstanding Interest: 

Co-Operatives In 
Industrial Society 

Dr Jehuda Paz 

Leading Authority on the Development of 
Co-Operatives 


900 - 9.15 am 
9 15 - 1000 am 


10.00 - 10 15 am 
10.15 - 11.00 am 


Introduction lo Ihe Seminar 
Or Brian Smith — Direcicir RWii 

The Mondragon Experiment* 

Mr Race Maihews Victorian 
Mimrdei lor Police and Emergen-;/ 
Services and Minister lor Ihe Arts 

Morning Tea 

Co operatives m an Industrial 
Society 

Dr jehuda Paz Director of Ihe 
AFRO-ASIAN tnshlulo Israel 


11.00 - 12 00 Noon Conversion Co-Operaiives ui 

Australia 

Mr Uri Wind! Director 
Worker Co operatives Program 

12.00 - 1.15 pm Lunch 

1.15 - 1.30 pm Briefing 

Mr Peier Hyman Senior Lecturer 
in Economics R.M.l.T. 


with 

Mr Race Mathews Victorian Minister fo' Police 
and Emergency Services and Minister for the 
Arts 


1 30 • 2.45 pm Workshop 

2 45 - 300 pm Afternoon Tea 
3.00 - 4 30 pm Panel Discussion 

4.30 - 5.00 pm Summing-up and Close 


and 

Other Leading Australian Speakers in the Field 


THE PROGRAM 

8.30 - 9.00 am Regisirahon 

Chairman - Mr Ala - ; Silver, 

Head. 

Dopl Organisation and 
Marketing Serves: 
R.M.I.T. 


WHO SHOULD ATTEND 


All those concerned with economic democracy in tho work 
place and the development of co-operatives within the 
Australian Economy. 

Seminar Details 

Date: Friday, 14ih March. 1986 

Time. 9.00 am - 5.00 pm 
Place: The Glasshouse Theatre, 

RMIT 

Swanston Street 
Melbourne. 


The YCW Co-operative Society is seeking applications for position of Chief Executive Officer. 
YCW Co-operative is a retail trading co-operative. It specialises in school clothing sales, 
furniture and institutional wares as well as operating a household insurance service. The 
successful applicant will have a knowledge of and support for co-operative ideals as well as a 
proven track record in administration and management. 

Any interest in the position, details of previous experience, salary requirements and other 
relevant details should be directed to 

The Chairman 

YCW CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD 
G.P.O BOX 2459V 
MELBOURNE VIC. 

By 15th February 1986. 



IN BRIEF 

Expanding 

operations 

The Co-operative Federation of Victoria 
(C.F.V.) and the Victorian C redit Co- 
operative Association (V.C.C-A.) have 
agreed to conduct a research project to 
document the potential for credit co-oper- 
atives to provide financial services to other 
co-operatives. 

I he project which is to he completed b\ 
April 1986 will document and analyse the 
financial service requirements of a sample 
of different co-operati\es and compare 
these requirements to the sen ices offered 
b\ some credit co-operatives. 

! he outcome ol this project could form the 
basis of a marketing plan tor credit co- 
operatives to expand their operations. 
Whilst the immediate intention is to identity 
mutually beneficial arrangements to indiv- 
idual co-operatives and credit co-operat- 
ives, a secondary intention is to establish 
closet relationships between credit co- 
operatives and the general co-operative 
movement, Hie re by strengthening the co- 
operative movement as a distinct sector of 
the economy. 

France goes 
unco-operative 

Legislation to “modemi/e” the legislation 
governing co-operatives was given first 
reading in France’s National Assembly 
According to a report in the Paris daily, Le 
Monde, one ol the amendments would 
permit worker co-operatives to increase 
members’ v oting powers according to their 
invested capital. Another would permit co- 
operative shares to he traded on the open 
market. 

From Atlantic Co-operator 

Up and coming 
seminars 

The Victorian Dairy and Food Processing 
Indusiry.'Jrainmg Committee I td. will be 
presenting the following programmes be- 
tween February and May. 1986. 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS - 20ih 
and 21st of March. 1986 
POWDER MAKERS COURSE - !6lh 
1 7th. and 18th April 1986. 

MANAGI Ml NTOI AFOODBUSINI SS 
— 6th. 7th. and 8th May. 1986 
FOR FTJRTHERUN FORMATION CON 
TACT I HE VTCTf)R[ AN DAIRY AND 
FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRY 
I RAINING COMMITTEE I TD 
4TH FLR. 576 S I KILDA R I >. 
MELBOURNE 3004 

CONTINUED BACK PAGE 


ODD AND NOT SO ODD JOBS... 

The Surprising World of Instant Muscle 

BY ROBERT BRISCOE 

( The Atlantic Co- operator) 


Four unemployed teenagers, desperate for 
work, decided to start knocking on doors 
to see if they could make a living from odd 
jobs. They discussed their idea with the 
father of one ol the group. He helped them 
gel organized, choose a name, print a 
leaflet and scrounge a little publicity . 
Within the first week they’d found enough 
odd jobs to keep themselves busy. After 
t hree weeks, they were prov iding part-time 
employment for 30 others Within a couple 
ol months, seven similar businesses were 
under way in neighbouring towns 

All this happened in the L.K . in the tall 
of 1981, and marked the beginning of 
Instant Muscle, a national network ol 
businesses owned and controlled by young 
people. 

The Instant Muscle formula offers a 
practical, tested approach to helping some 
ol the severest casualties in this age of 
recession and cut-backs. It provides a 
sensible strategy for helping unemployed 
voung people create jobs for themselves. 

Peter Ravnes. the father who helped that 
original group, is now full-time National 
Organiser of Instant Muscle. He was so 
taken with the success of that iirst young 
people's co-op that he devoted himself to 
publicizing the idea and developing back- 
up services for the independent business 
owned and controlled bv young people. 

today. the back-up services include a 
team of seven regional organizers and a 
network of voluntary orpart-tinie business 
people who donate then time and skills. 
The 1 M Central Office provides free group 
insurance, model rules for businesses 
wishing to incorporate as co-ops, and 
training and co-ordination for the local 
,id\ ism \ teams w inch give direct consulting 
help to the individual businesses The 
Central Otfice can also provide some 
financing from a launch fund made avail- 
able bv charitable trusts and donations 
from conventional firms, local authorities, 
etc. 

BEYOND ODD JOBS 

I he name Instant Muscle was invented 
to describe an Odd Job Co-op of young 
people who had little to sell but muscle 
power and enthusiasm. Hut among the 
sixty-one IM businesses already trading or 
in the final stages ol formation, it*s getting 
harder and harder to find firms w hich only 
do odd jobs. 

\ group in Shell ield manufactures high- 
qyafjfcjf* dflity-hou > e s . \i it h styles ranging 
from Tudor To Vfforfmi. \ co-op in the 
1 .ancashire tow n of Wigan is converting an 
old mill into Industrial units, \oother 
I ancashire group acts as an agency for 
rock groups. In 1 ondon. the 'I ower Ham- 
els IM co-op offers word processing and 
delivery services and is also experienced at 


setting up exhibits foi trade shows. In i ural 
Wiltshire an IM yioup manufactures a 
range of qualitv wooden toys, including 
wheelbarrows, block carts and chalk 

boards 

Glasgow's Five Print Co-op has won a 
contract to supplv Scotland’s seventy 
universities and colleges with all the printed 
I -shirts and posters they need for sports 
and v arsity clubs. Another northern busin- 
ess is manufacturing requisites (or the 
sport of falconry hoods, lures, harnesses 
and so on. An unlikely business, but one 
which builds on tiie special skills of a 
youthful falconer. 

Membership ol the IM network leads to 
the sharing of ideas and provision of 
complementary services. An IM craft .1 
in Darlington acts as an outlet for a 
London IM firm which designs and man- 
ufactures jewellery. 

Peter Ravnes welcomes this trend away 
from odd jobs towards more specialized 
services and production. Though easy to 
set up, odd job co-ops tend to be unstable. 
People work in them as a last resort and 
will drift away as soon as something better 
comes along. Ravnes and his colleagues 
are eagei to see the IM firms developing 
into more specialized, permanent busines- 
ses which provide their members with 
long-term careei s 

A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 

According to Peter Ravnes, the IM 
concept creates jobs at bargain prices. He 
estimates that I M’s central advisory and 
training services cost only about 1.000 
pounds (about $2000 Australian) for every 
job created. 

Instant Muscle represents an extra- 
ordinary co-operative effort between un- 
employed young people, conventional 
business, trade unions and local and nation- 
al government. Through IM, they work 
together to help an age group which is 
perhaps the hardest hit and the most 
neglected in times of high unemployment. 

Since its founding in 1981. the IM 
central office has helped develop over sixty 
businesses owned and controlled by \ oung 
people. Peter Ravnes argues that the IM 
central organization has evolved, largely 
through trial and error, a practical and 
inexpensive strategy tor job creation w hich 
really works. 

STARTING A NEW CO-OP 

How docs the central office set about 
developing new businesses? The first ess- 
ential step in the process is a reqesi for help 
from a local community. The request might 
come from the local council, a community 
organisation or from anxious parents Onlv 
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The World of Instant Muscle 


rarely does it come from unemployed 
young people themselves. According to 
Peter Raynes, most young people never 
even consider the possibility of creating 
their own jobs. They tend to underestimate 
their own abilities and can’t believe that 
they might have skills which anyone would 
want to buy. 

The first step in responding to a request 
is to secure some tangible community 
support for the proposed enterprise. Es- 
sential support will include a commitment 
to provide premises, a phone, a vehicle, 
some basic tools, a little working capital 
and an experienced local advisor. It is only 
when this basic back-up has been committed 
that the IM organizer will try to involve a 
group of young people in the project, 
usually by working through youth organ- 
izations. Peter Raynes argues that it is 
decidedly unkind to raise the hopes of 
young people unless there is solid support 
from the wider community. 

Having identified a potential group, the 
next step is to help that group draw up an 
inventory of skills and explore the com- 
mercial possibilities of those skills. IM 
organisers use brainstorming techniques to 
help young people identify their own skills. 
The most unlikely abilities might prove to 
have commercial possibilities. One young 
man was able to turn his passion for 
falconry into a business which manufactures 
the specialist equipment required by falcon- 
ers. 


It is only in the rare event that a group is 
unable to identify specialist skills that 
members will opt for an odd job co-op, for 
which the main requirements are muscle 
power and enthusiasm. As soon as some 
feasible ideas have been identified, the 
group will be shown how to research the 
market and develop a business plan. The 
business plan is obviously a key step in the 
whole process. Not only will it help the 
group decide w hether or not their project is 
viable, it will also prove invaluable for 
extracting more resources from the com- 
munity! And the actual preparation of the 
plan is an excellent self-selection technique. 
Only enthusiastic and capable people will 
be determined enough to produce a fully 
documented, well-presented plan. 

When the plan itself is complete, training 
in the running of the business can begin. 
I M's starter pack is a manual designed to 
demystify the whole business of manage- 
ment. It provides sensible guidelines for 
internal organisation and summarizes the 
key management tasks which will have to 
be performed if a new small business is to 
operate effectively. 

When it comes to incorporating, new IM 
firms are under no obligation to become 
formal co-ops. The emphasis is on creating 
successful businesses, and members are 
encouraged to pick the form of organization 
which best suits their needs. IM Central 
does insist, however, that businesses under 


The principle of service 


Distribution of surplus in proportion to the member’s transactions and limited interest on 
•capital’ are two of the six basic co-operative principles confirmed by the 1966, 
International Co-operative Congress held in Vienna. In reality, however, they are not two 
independent principles, but two components of the same principle, the principle of 
service; service at cost, without profit 

The principle of service is not only the real principle, but it is the most basic of all 
co-operative principles. It is by the application of this principle that a co-operative differs 
from all other forms of enterprises — public or private; individual or corporate. A 
co-operative comes into being to serve, and can only exist by continuing to serve. 

Of course, a non-co-operative enterprise must also render service. Otherwise it cannot 
Imvc success. But in this case service is not an end in itself; it is means to an end . Where 
there is no profit or prospect of profit, it will not give service. 

It is by applying the principle of service at cost that the co-operative economy is built and 
•Kpanded. If this principle is abandoned, the whole co-operative structure crumbles 

down. 

No co-operative activity can be developed by promising voluntary membership, 
democratic control or political and religious neutrality alone. People might appreciate 
these virtues very much, but they expect more from a co-operative; they expect material 
-benefits as well. 

The principle of service at cost can be applied in a variety of wi*ys. It can be achieved 
■imply by adding to the wholesale price a sum to cover overhead costs and provide for 
— o tn a r y reserves. As a rule, however, overhead costs cannot be accurately estimated in 
advance; so most co-operatives charge current market prices and apply the principle of 
profit by limiting the rate of interest on members in proportion to their 
This means that the so-called ‘dividend on purchases’ is not a principle but a 
the application of the co-operative principle of service at cost, 
af tarvice without profit remains the very foundation of the co-operative 

George DtvMovic 

r f a leading co-operator in his native Yugoslavia before the Communist 
to Canada in 1962 and was appo inted director of research, on the 
Co-operative Union of Canada. In 1968 he joined the staff of Concordia University. 
Montreal, where he lectured on co-operatives io both French and English, till his 

retirement m 1978.) 



its umbrella must be owned by the people 
who work in them; and Central Office 
provides model rules for a co-operative 
structure which have been aadopted by 
about half of the IM firms. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 
UNIONS 

When a new' IM business is set up, the 
members are introduced to the nearest 
local branch of the General and Municipal 
Workers Union. It is then left to the co-op’s 
members to decide if they want to join. 

Peter Raynes himself has management 
experience in the industrial relations field 
and recognizes the usefulness of union 
membership for the owners of a workers 
co-op. There is a danger that inexperienced 
young people, in the first heady days of 
running their own firm, will charge too 
little for their services. This will have the 
unfortunate consequence of under-cutting 
those competitors who pay decent wages, 
as well as discouraging the co-op members 
themselves with poor rewards for all of 
their hard work. 

Union membership can help protect co- 
op members from such self-exploitation. 

Among the many services provided by 
IM Central are free public liability in- 
surance, training programmes for advisors 
and do-it-yourself starter pack* 


IN BRIEF 


MACC 


The workings of the Ministerial Advisory 
Committee on Co-operation are drawing 
to a conclusion. Their report is being 
prepared for the Minister and Cabinet. 

It is expected that the report will be made 
available for public comment. Following 
this a new Co-operation Act can be 
expected. 

Stationery 


Several co-operatives have indicated a 
shortage of various forms required to be 
completed under the Co-operation Act. eg. 
Shareholders Registers, Share Transfers 
etc. 

Would any co-operative with an unwanted 
stock please make contact with the Fedcra- 



